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NEW YORK, MAY, 1861, 



'kttcljings. 




OUR NATIONAL CALAMITIES. 

It is scarcely over three hundred and tifty years since 
thid continent was added to tlie map of the known 
world, and not yet ninety years since this nation was 
born into a form of government supposed to be nearly 
perfect, and giving to the people at large a more potent 
voice in public affairs than c«)u!d well be imagined. We 
have rapidly swelled into a population of thirty mil- 
lions, with a marvellous amount of material prosperity, 
quite equalling the immense sweep of our fertile terri- 
tory. Churches have sprung up in every direction, the 
priesthood of each denomination have been active and 
numerous, the Bible has been most zealously and 
vigorously spread, and we believe generally reid ; our 
religious conventions have been numerous and enthu- 
siastic, and millions have been collected and distributed 
in order to extend in every direction the light of the 
G-ospel, the great messenger of peace. Our public press 
has penetrated everywhere with a freedom of discus- 
sion bordering upon licentiousness. Still, notwith- 
standing all this, we are now probably on the eve of a 
terribly bloody civil war — a war that must cost the 
government millions of money, and lessen the popula- 
tion of the nation to a fright fid extent. Can anybody 
unfold the causes of this afflicting state of things? 
Rebellion and revolution in Europe are accounted for 
here b}^ reference to a supposed antagonism between 
the bad govern inents of Europe and the oppressed 
people. Tills cannot be said to be the case in this 
country, seeing that the people are the government, and 
tliat the latter is supposed to exist by the consent of the 
former. Though interest, that is, money considerations, 
are said to rule everything, it is strange this does not 
hold in the South, it being admitted that her interest 
is greatly promoted by an adhesioti to the Union. How 



are we, then, to account for her death-like struggle to 
cut herself away from us ? Is it the work of a knot of 
wily politicians ? If so, we must admit that a minority 
can rule a majority even in a republic. Has the go- 
vernment oppressed them notwithstanding their full 
representative power at Washington? This certainly 
cannot be admitted; and if it were, representative 
government would be clipped of its attractions. Will 
difference of race — if there be any — difference of climate, 
of local institutions, and of social forces account for it? 
Or is it a combination of all these to which the sad event 
is due? 

The questions we propound must be left to wiser 
heads than ours, and are well worthy of serious con- 
sideration as preliminary to a settlement of the matter 
when the sword has made its bloody decision. The 
destructive action of the muscle must be followed by 
the constructive action of the wisely-thinking faculty 
of our mind, giving stability and permanency to our 
governmental policy, peace to our homes, and the right 
direction to our greatly excited population. Right — so 
far as she is the lawful queen of the world — requires 
worthy instruments to carry out her noble ends. Her 
dictation is only effective when morally translated into 
action. 

Of all our public agencies at this moment the Public 
Press is the most in vogue. Upon the faithful discharge 
of its duty muc!i that is serious depends. Our whole 
.community is living upon the food of its pages; let it be 
careful, then, that ho poison is intermixed with this 
food. 

As a warning both to our people and the Press, we 
beg to submit to them the fi)llowing letter on the sub- 
ject of newspapers, by the illustrious Thomas Jefferso.v, 
whose words at this awful crisis must have a very 
solemn import: 

**To your request of my opinion of the manner in 
which a newspaper should be conducted, so as to b« 
most useful, I should answer, 'by restraining it to true 
facts and sound principles only.' Yet I fear such a 
paper will find few subscribers. It is a melanciioly 
truth, that a suppression of the press could not more 
completely deprive the nation of its benefits, than is 
done by its abandoned prostitution to falsehood. Nothing 
can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. 
Truth itself becomes suspicious by being put into that 
polluted vehi(^le. The real extent of this state of misin- 
formation is known only to those who are in situations 
to confront facts within their knowledge) with the lies 
of the day. I really look with c«)mmiserati«)n over the 
great body of my fellow-citizens, who, rending news- 
papers, live and die in the belief that they have known 
something of what has been passing in the world in 

their time General facts may, indeed, be 

collected from them, such as that Europe is now at war, 
that Bonaparte has been a successful warrior, that he 
has subjected a great porticm of Europe to his will, etc., 
etc. ; but no details can be relied on. I will add, that 
the man who never looks into a newspaper is better 
informed than he who reads them ; inasmuch as he who 
knows nothing is nearer to truth than he whose mind 
is filled with falsehoods and errors. He who reads 
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nothing will still learn the great facts, and the details 
are all false. 

"Perhaps an editor miglit begin a reformation in 
some such way as this: Divide his paper into four 
chapters, heading the 1st, Truths; 2d, Probabilities ; 3d, 
Possibilities ; 4rth, Lies. The first chapter would be 
very short, as it would contain little more than authen- 
tic papers, and information from such sources as the 
editor would be willing to risk his own reputation for 
their truth. The second would contain what, from a 
mature consideration of all circumstances, his judgment 
should conclude to be probably true. This, however, 
should rather contain too little than too much. Tiie 
third and fourth should be professedly for those readers 
who would rather have lies for their money than the 
blank paper they would occupy. 

"Such an editor, too, would have to set his face 
against the demoralizing practice of feeding the public 
mind habitually on slander, and the depravity of taste 
wiiich this nauseous aliment induces. Defamation is 
becoming a necessary of life; insomuch that a dish of 
tea in the morning or evening cannot be digested with- 
out this stimulant. Even those who do not believe 
these abominations, still read them with complaisance 
to their auditors, and instead of tlie abhorrence and 
indignation which should fill a virtuous mind, betray a 
secret pleasure in the possibility that some may believe 
them, though they do not themselves. It seems to es- 
cape them, that it is not he who prints, but he who 
pays for printing a slander, who is its real author. 

*' Repeated instances of the publication of what has 
not been intended for the public eye, and the malignity 
with which political enemies torture every sentence from 
me into meanings imagined by their own wickedness 
only, justify my expressing a solicitude that this com- 
munication may in no wise be permitted to find its way 
into the public papers. Not fearing these political bull- 
dt)g:*, I yet avoid putting myself in the way of being 
baited by them, and do not wish to volunteer away 
that portion of tranquillity, which a firm execution of 
jny duties will permit me to enjoy." 

DOMESTIC AET GOSSIP. 

New York. — Our summary of artistic news this 
month is necessarily brief,. men's minds being occupied 
with matters of otlier import and of all-absorbing inter- 
est. "We confine our gossip to a few items. The exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design was well attended, 
and closed on the day advertised. — Goupil & Co., 
liave constructed an elegant exhibition room on the 
second floor of their store on the corner of Broadway 
and Ninth street. Church's "icebergs " is to be the 
tirst workexhibited.— " Afew notes on the 36th annual 
exhibition of the National Academy, by Frank H. Nor- 
ton," is the title of a pamphlet reviewing this collec- 
tion. The object of the writer is to quicken the public 
enjoyment of art. His remarks are uttered over his 
own name, which is of more consequence in this stage 
of our progress in art than any species of critical acu- 
men. Mr. Schaus is the publisher, and we commend 
the pamphlet to our readers' attention.— While on the 
subject of criticism, we would mention a notice of the 



Academy in a number of the New York Times for 
April 21st, as one more judicious than usual. — Kensett 
is to sail for England, and Leutze, it is said, for Ger- 
many, during this month. 

Our readers know of the Free Public Gallery of Art 
in the Historical Society building ; but they perhaps do 
not know the present conditions of admission to it. Tho 
gallery having once been open to every yisitor that pre- 
sented himself at the door, and it having been found 
that the privilege was abused, it has become necessary 
to make a change in this arrangement. The regulation 
at present is that every visitor to the gallery, a stranger 
or resident, must, if he be not a member of the old New 
York Gallery of the Fine Arts, bring a card of intro- 
duction from some member of the Historical Society, or 
from one of the trustees of the New York Gallery. 
If he be a member of th.e.oM- -New York Gallery, the 
visitor must mention liis name, which is on record, to 
the attendant ; the name is verified, and a new ticket 
furnished for use thereafter. That this change from an 
entirely free gallery to a restricted one is warranted, all 
who know anything of the abuse of works of art in pub- 
lic places can testify. When we recall the instances of 
pictures in the exhibition of the National Academy, 
drilled with pins (to say nothing of the small pictures 
occasionally abstracted therefrom), and the marble 
busts and statues scribbled with lead-pencil comments, 
and the white walls of public structures similarly orna- 
mented, we accept no popular assertion of popular 
respect for works of art, and recognize that here as else- 
where in the world, respect and refinement must be 
insured by the presence of police officers, or, as in the 
case of the Historical Society collection, by regulations 
that can be carried out by the usual attendants. If we 
had any doubt on this matter, or needed foreign autho- 
rity for our belief, we have it in the following evidence 
concerning matters in the British* Museum. An officer 
testified as follows : 

We find that the mere exhibition of pictures to great 
multitudes exposes them to accidents which would hardly be 
dreamt of. The public sneeze upon the pictures, and the 
saliva runs down and positively eats the surface of them. 
One of the most valuable of Mr. Mulready's pictures was 
covered with the coughing and sneezing of the public look- 
ing close at the picture and laughing in the presence of it. 
We have great difficulty in preventing them expressing 
the emotions they feel in looking at a picture ; they will 
touch it ; they say " Look at that expression," and the con- 
sequence is that they scrape oiF a little bit of the pigment. 
We have come to the conclusion that pictures within 
reach must be put under glass. We have already the ex- 
perience that glass • keeps pictures much cleaner. We all 
know that though the public is generally becoming very 
well behaved, and is well behaved, still they very much like 
to touch things. We had a little bit of sculpture, a mother 
and baby, and the baby excited the interest of all the mo- 
thers that came to the Museum ; they were always measur- 
ing their babies by the side of it and touching it till it be- 
came quite grubby. It happened to be only a cast, but 
precautions must be taken to prevent things being damaged. 

Those who are familiar with the various societies of 
artists in London, that have flourished there for the 
past twenty years, will call to mind a sketch club, of 
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which Stanfield Leslie, Etty, Uwins, the Chalons, and 
other noted artists of this period were members. The 
club met periodically at each other's residences to sketch 
for a conple of hours, the subject being one proposed by 
the member at whose house the club met. The club is 
now extinct, Stanfield being the only member, we believe, 
still living. The drawings made by the club have oc- 
casionally come under the hammer to close estates, and 
lately a case of this kind has occurred, and a large portion 
of a collection has found its way to this country. Among 
these drawings are several by Stanfield,of shipping, boats 
and landscapes, several humorous compositions by I^slie, 
many by Uwins, Chalons, and others, all of interest, and 
many of rare value. Amateurs will do well to examine the 
drawings and take advantage of an opportunity to pos- 
sess souvenirs of some of England's most cherished 
talent. Messrs. J. W. Bouton & Co., Ko. 87 Walker st., 
has charge of the collection. (See advertisement.) 

Cincinnati. — Dear Crayon : The artist association 
called the Sketch Club, gave last week an entertainment 
to their friends, consisting of tableaux, music and 
poetry. The tableaux were good and the music tolera- 
ble — the whple a success. For once the artists have 
been patronized in Cincinnati, strange as it may seem. 
The whole performance concluded with the distribution 
of about fifteen sketches executed by the members. The 
subject given was the word Labor. Some really fine 
sketches were produced. One by J. Beard is remark- 
able for its fine drawing. A little sketch in oil by F. C. 
"Welsch, the landscape painter, representing an astrono- 
mer in his studio, is noticeable for the refinement which 
pervades all his proclucti(ms. There were further 
some fine specimens by Eaton, Webber and others. 35- 

MR. BOOTH AS HAMLET. 

Having had the pleasure of witnessing Mr. Booth's 
performance of this most difficult of Shakspeare's 
characters, we desire to add our indorsement of its 
merits. A jnster conception of Hamlet we do not re- 
member to have seen. Discus>ions of Hamlet's madness 
as to whether it was real or aftected, as well as of 
his ** blunted purpose," strike us as trivial ; and our 
opinion is confirmed by Mr. Booth's personation of the 
character. Hamlet is admitted to be Shakspeare's com- 
pletest embodiment of the most refined, delicate and 
noblest points of man's character, the highest dramatic 
ideal of a moral purpose struggling with the subtlest 
passions of the world. All the virtues adorning 
man abound in him, and all the intellectual power 
that his surroundings would permit the play of, accom- 
pany them. He is bound, fettered, lost in the toils of 
corruption and he knows not, if he would, how to escape. 
Hence that exquisite irony which he employs against 
every character in the play, called the " madness," of 
'Mord Hamlet;" and which he employs simply for his 
own protection and to satisfy himselt* of the general 
duplicity around him. Witness the play contrived '^to 
catch the conscience of the king." Nobody escapes but 
Horatio, the type of the true and the honest sympa- 
thetic friend. Mr. Booth's rendering of Hamlet's mad- 
ness, in his nice perception of the ironical element of 
Hamlet's character, renders the " method of his mad- 
ness," plain as the sun at noonday. 



If we had any doubts of this they would disappear ia 
the scene with Ophelia, where, being placed by Poloni- 
us at her orisons, in Hamlet's way, Polonius and 
the king retreating behind the arras, Ophelia (doubtless 
prompted to do so by Polonius), tenders back to Ham- 
let the " rich gifts," that " wax poor, when givers prove 
unkind." Hamlet's sensitive nature tests her sincerity 
with the subtlest irony that man's intellect could gene- 
rate. Ophelia does not stand the test. After Hamlet has 
uttered the humbling injunction of "get thee to a 
nunnery," reviling himself and confessing himself an 
'* arrant knave" — which he does to reach the very depths 
of the soul of the woman who pretends to love him • 
— he suddenly asks Ophelia "where's your father?" 
Hamlet knows — and Ophelia with conscious untruth- 
fulness, replies, "-4i home^ my lord.^'* Comment is un- 
necessary and metaphysical critics may settle this point 
as they please. Hamlet is satisfied of Ophelia's untruth- 
fulness, " wise nnen know well enough, what monsters 
you make of them !" Ophelia is not a Desdemona. 
A clear understanding of Ophelia's weakness will, in . 
this view of her conduct, account for her subsequent 
insanity ; it was the natural result of remorse. Ham- 
let's apparent indecision of purpose was but the tender 
resistance of a noble, delicate nature waiting to be 
forced into the act of vengeance, rather than seeking it. 
Such is our reading of Hamlet in Mr. Booth's perfor- 
mance of this elevated and subtle type of human char- 
acter. 

Jforeign Comspnbena, Items, tit, 

PaP.IS — EXTKAOT FROM A PjHVATB LeTTER. 

*"Lanibinet's town atelier is on Montmartre, where 
most of the artists are. He has a pleasant little 
room, hung about with old tapestries, of course, 
and rendered snug, quaint and picturesque by time- 
honored and worn specimens of carved furniture; 
let this mention of tapestry and straight-backed chairs 
do for all the French studios, for you see about the same 
thing wherever you go. It is so fine that I do not see 
how they can do without it. Lambinet's little studio 
was made apparently much smaller by several large 
easels supporting large pictures which are being finished 
for the coming French exhibition. One of them repre- 
sented a cool, shady, lily-pad covered, water-dock bor- 
dered, tree-overhung stream, the sunshine playing 
checkers with the shadows all over it. I looked away 
from it suddenly, and wondered why he had a fire in 
the room 1 There was another large picture of open 
countr}", very fine, but it did not place me on the spot 
like tlie other; then there was a smaller picture painted 
for a fortunate Bostonian— who may, when he gets it 
hung up in his parlor, lie back imaginatively under the 
trees in an orchard in full bloom, and dreamily peer 
through a vista of bending, interlacing boughs of dewy 
apple- blossoms and leaves, see a cottage door, and be- 
side it a matron in the whitest of caps, 'spinning in the 
sun.' I am glad this picture is going to America. There 
were many charming studies from nature about the 
walls, although for that matter all liis pictures might 
bo called studie?, for large and small he paints them on 



